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Pacifism at the English Church Congress 


The pacifist point of view was presented at the recent 
Church Congress of the Church of England at Bourne- 
mouth, in addition to that of support of the League. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE of November 9, 1935, for a sum- 
mary of the address delivered by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.) George Lansbury, former leader of the British 
Labor Party who resigned recently because he could not 
conscientiously support the government in its application 
of sanctions against Italy, made a vigorous statement of 
his position. 

“After nearly four centuries of struggle, the powers of 
this world,” he said, “took our great religion to their 
bosom, and crushed spiritual values out of it.... Chris- 
tians of all denominations are organized to carry out mass 
murder. The most accursed disregard of human life is 
sanctified and blessed by those who speak to us in the 
name of our Master Who is the Prince of Peace. 

“Prelates of our Church publicly regret that our nation 
has reduced armaments, and join in the clamant demand 
for more and more weapons of destruction. We are told 
that if others do this evil thing, we must follow their 
example. This means, if it means anything at all, that 
we do not accept the Gospel message, ‘Overcome evil by 
‘ood 


“Let me be quite clear: this brutal, hell-begotten busi- 
ness of war has been blessed by the leaders of religion as 
a necessary though unpleasant evil... . 

“Apart altogether from the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, 
the youth of the world is now being urged to make ready 
for another war to end war. From one end of the world 
to the other a most terrific race in armaments is in full 
swing. Whatever happens in Abyssinia, this race is to 
goon... 

“With great humility I challenge my fellow-Christians, 
leaders, and followers, to join in a new missionary effort. 
... We must go back to Calvary, and with humility ask 
forgiveness for our own individual and national sins and 
for power to take our stand before the world, declaring 
our faith in the truth of the Gospel messages and our 
willingness to give up all imperial domination, and with 
Julian say, ‘Thou has conquered, O Gallilean,’ and mean 
it as the first disciples meant it... . 

“All Christian nations must give up this senseless na- 
tionalism which creates bitterness and war, and in its stead 
we must be willing to join in a great international effort 
to rebuild the world on the basis of cooperative service. 
We who are powerful and great must become servants 
and be willing to put all our gifts, material and moral, 
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into the common pool. ... Both civilization and our re- 
ligion are worth saving, and will be saved if we who call 
ourselves Christians become more sincere and faithful. 
It is our privilege and our duty to repudiate the quite 
unworthy, fatalistic belief that all civilization and religions 
may decay. Our business is to keep Christ’s Church mili- 
tant here on earth, and to make the world safe for a civi- 
lization based on that religion.” 

Canon H. R. L. Sheppard made an equally strong plea 
for pacifism. “The man who disowns war with reserva- 
tions,” he said, “is like a drunkard who disowns drink 
with reservations: there is bound to be a relapse.” He 
refused to accept the idea that the ultimate sanction is 
force. “I believe it to be God. In my judgment, the 
Christian Church should outlaw not one war, but all wars, 
and say without any equivocation that, since war is not 
only futile and bestial, but wicked, those who persist in it 
are directly opposing the will of God. There is no such 
thing as a righteous war. What is called a righteous war 
is only one degree less sinful than what is called a wicked 
war. 

“So long as war is looked upon as a possibility, how- 
ever remote, so long as it is accepted that, in the last re- 
sort, we may kill our fellows, the temptation will always 
remain to appeal to its dread arbitrament, even in the 
name of righteousness. 

“My pacifism . . . begins and ends with the overwhelm- 
ing conviction that the law of Christ cannot, in any cir- 
cumstances and for any reason, permit me to kill my 
brother. I renounce war and all its ways, now and 
always, and I will never take part, directly or indirectly, 
in another, God being my Helper.” (Church Times, Lon- 
don, October 18, 1935.) 


An Anglican View of Church Unity 


Bishop Temple, Archbishop of York, recently delivered 
an address on church unity which is reprinted in the Liv- 
ing Church (Milwaukee) for November 2, 1935. The 
different divisions in the church, according to the Arch- 
bishop, (in which he includes the failure of the Jews 
to accept Christianity) have left all the different bodies 
poorer because each had something which would have 
strengthened the weaknesses of the others. Free Church- 
men, he says, often fear lest in church union “that free- 
dom which belongs to the inner life of the church, and 
which is a precious possession of their communions, 
should be in some degree impaired and destroyed by what 
looks like the more formal management of the life of the 
church in the Anglican communion. I can only answer 
there is some danger, but the alternative of that danger 
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is disaster. The Free Churches may be missing some- 
thing which they might gain through union with the 
Anglican Churches, while we in the Anglican Church are 
in great peril of missing something of that liberty which 
is the most precious possession of the Free Churches.” 
The experience of such groups as the Faith and Order 
Mevement meeting together shows that often “the differ- 
ences that are holding people apart are much more verbal 
than substantial, and that when it is possible to persuade 
people to abandon traditional phrases and say what they 
‘mean in other language they all say the same thing... . 
Further, Christian people are often alienated from one 
another, not by what is said, but by what they suppose 
to lie behind what is said. This is usually dissolved when 
we meet in conference.” 

As practical steps in the development of church unity 
Archbishop Temple suggests: mutual conferences, “prac- 
tical cooperation. . . . in actually bringing the influence of 
our common Christian faith to bear on the life of the 
community and the members of it,” and “more joint wit- 
nesses to that common faith, for it is just here that our 
divisions are weakening and disabling us for our primary 
functions.” 

A very important question is intercommunion. 
Archbishop Temple feels that the vital thing is “ a real 
and effective will to union.” The adoption of intercom- 
munion “in the sense of receiving the Eucharist at one 
another’s Communion services,” would obscure “the main 
necessity for achieving the visible union of the whole 
Body and would tend to suggest that the existing condi- 
tions can be made quite satisfactory.” That, he does not 
believe. But if “all the main Christian communions in this 
country” should definitely vote for union, he “should 
want to commence intercommunion then.” Indeed, 
“where there is a group of people . . . who are met to- 
gether to promote unity” they should “attend one an- 
other’s Communion services, and so far as the existing 
principles of their own body allowed, receive the Holy 
Communion from the hands of the ministers of the other 
as they do so.” ; 

In any system of unity, the ministry must be episcopal 
because it “represents the continuity of the life of the 
church.” Archbishop Temple’s view of the priesthood is 
that they are set apart “to represent in the Church the 
fact that every Christian has the responsibility of leading 
men to Christ, and presenting Christ to men.” 

He believes “most passionately in the sacramental sys- 
tem of the Church” because “it represents, as nothing else 
can, the hallowing of all material things that they may 
become the vehicles of the Divine Spirit for the fulfilment 
of the Divine purpose.” Therefore “the sacraments are 
vital,” “in the long run for every individual Christian.” 
Nevertheless, “the Divine energy, largely sustained in the 
sacraments,” will be made “available to many people, 
even though they personally do not take part in the rites.” 


Unemployment Insurance Beginnings 


As yet only eight states (Alabama, California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Utah, Washington 
and Wisconsin) and the District of Columbia are pre- 
pared for collaboration with the federal unemployment 
insurance system on January 1, 1936. It is predicted, 
however, that most of the remaining states will enact un- 
employment insurance laws in 1936. 

The first collection of the tax on payrolls, to be paid 
by every industrial employer having eight or more em- 
ployes, will be made at the end of 1936. The employer 


may deduct whatever he has contributed to a state un. 
employment insurance fund up to 90 per cent of the tax 
required by the federal government. However, where no 
state plan exists the employer must pay the entire tax 
to the national treasury to be spent as Congress directs, 

Employes do not get any unemployment benefits before 
January 1, 1938, and the benefits vary in the different 
states. In Alabama they reecive 50 per cent of their w 
for 16 weeks, the maximum benefit being $15 per week. 
However, they must be unemployed three weeks (calle 
the waiting period) before they can receive benefits. |p 
the other states the provisions are the same with the fol. 
lowing exceptions. In the District of Columbia 4 
per cent of wage is paid, with a maximum of $15 per 
week ; in Utah 50 per cent of wage with a maximum of 
$18 per week ; and in Wisconsin 50 per cent of the wage, 
but the maximum varies from $10 to $15 per week, de. 
pending on the amount of earnings. California pays bene- 
fits for 20 weeks, Washington for 15 weeks, and Wiscon- 
sin for 13 weeks. In California and Massachusetts the 
waiting period is four weeks, in Utah two weeks, and in 
Washington six weeks. 

In three states (California, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire) the employes have to pay as taxes on their 
wages the same percentage as the employer pays on pay- 
rolls. In all the states except Utah and Wisconsin the 
taxes go into a state pooled fund and the states turn the 
funds over to the national treasury for investment. In 
Utah and Wisconsin the individual employer, under state 
supervision, builds up his own fund. The state receives 
the money and establishes a reserve account for each 
employer. 

The individual employer reserve account is supposed 
to furnish incentive to reduce unemployment in much the 
same way that workmen’s compensation insurance induced 
the prevention of industrial accidents in order to reduce 
the cost of insurance. However, it may cause him to bk 
niggardly about giving employment if he cannot furnish 
fairly stable employment. Furthermore, if an individual 
employer is affected adversely by general business condi- 
tions over which he has no control and has a large amount 
of unemployment, his unemployed workers are entirely 
dependent for protection on whatever reserves have been 
built up. When the reserves are exhausted they have to 
seek unemployment relief if they cannot obtain jobs. 

On the other hand, the state pooled fund provides much 
larger reserves to draw upon to provide for the variable 
amount of unemployment among the different busines 
concerns of a state. While some concerns have poo 
business many others may be prosperous and continu 
to pay in taxes which build up the fund. When unem 
ployed benefits are paid from such a fund by public em 
ployment exchanges to those who cannot be placed it 
jobs, the industries of the state as a whole carry the but 
den of unemployment. Thus, in view of the fact that 
unemployment may be mostly due to nation-wide cond: 
tions, a national pooled fund is apparently best adapted 
to cope with the problem. 


“Churches in Social Action” 


James Myers, industrial secretary of the Federal Cout- 
cil of Churches, has issued a pamphlet under the abov 
title in which he outlines suggestions for the organizatiot 
of the local church in social action. He discusses briefly 
the function of the church in this field, suggests a metho! 
of organization, and describes briefly types of activitie 
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for local churches in the fields of international, racial and 
industrial relations. A bibliography, directory of agen- 
cies from which information may be secured, and the 
text of the Social Ideals are appended. A number of 
denominations and councils of churches are distributing 
this pamphlet under their own imprints. Copies may be 
secured from the Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, N. Y. Ten cents per copy; 
$7.00 per hundred. 


On November 19, 1935, the United States Department 
of Labor announced that a pronounced increase in build- 
ing construction had taken place in 1935 and that virtu- 
ally all parts of the country shared in the increase. __ 

The most pronounced increase was found in new resi- 
dential construction, the number of permits in October, 
1935, being 146.7 per cent over October, 1934, and the 
estimated increase in expenditures is 197.7 per cent. 
Comparisons between these two dates for new nonresi- 
dential construction shows an increase of 27.2 per cent 
in number of permits and 56.7 per cent in expenditures. 
The number of permits for additions, alterations and re- 
pairs increased a per cent and the expenditures 24.4 

r cent. 

PNew dwellings for which permits were issued during 
October will provide living quarters for 8,574 families, 
an increase of 158 per cent as compared with October 
of the preceding year. .. . The value of both residential 
and nonresidential construction in October, 1935, was 
greater than in the corresponding month of any year since 
1931.” 

Furthermore, “during the first 10 months of 1935 per- 
mits were issued for buildings valued at more than 
$674,000,000. This is an increase of $264,000,000, or 
over 64 per cent, compared with the first 10 months of 
the preceding year. Permits were issued during the first 
10 months of 1935 for residential buildings valued at 
$232,000,000, an increase of over 162 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1934.” 

Obviously these activities have an important effect on 
recovery in many industries. 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons, 1934 


Preliminary figures on the number of prisoners in state 
and federal prisons and reformatories in 1934 have re- 
cently been made public by the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. On December 31, 1934, there were 138,220 such 
prisoners, as compared with 136,947 in 1933. It is in- 
teresting to note that this increase in numbers does not 
indicate that a greater number of individuals were sen- 
tenced to prison in 1934 than in 1933; actually about 
1,400 fewer were sentenced. Rather, the increase is due 
to the fact that there were some 3,000 fewer discharges 
in 1934 than in 1933. 


Males greatly outnumbered females in the prison popu- 
lation. The great majority of the prisoners were young 
—20.3 per cent were under 21 years of age and 63.3 
per cent were from 21 to 39 years old. The ratio of 
prisoners to population was more than three and one-half 
times as high for Negro males as for native white males, 
and nearly three times as high for native white males as 
for foreign-born males. It is pointed out that for the 
most part the foreign-born whites are now of middle age 
or older, and are thus beyond the “criminal ages,” while 
the higher ratio of the Negro is, in large measure, prob- 
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ably due to the lower economic status of the Negro, the 
more general use of imprisonment as a punishment for 
Negroes, and unfavorable race attitudes. The most com- 
mon offenses were burglary, larceny, homicide, robbery, 
and violating the liquor laws. 


Young “’Cast-Offs” 


In a radio address on November 21, 1935, fourth in a 
series of America’s Town Meetings of the Air, John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
estimated that there are 5,000,000 young persons in the 
country who can find no useful place in society and de- 
clared that they face general demoralization through 
idleness and loss of hope and ambition. 

Although he believes that the federal government is 
doing a great deal “to prevent the demoralization of the 
nation’s youth by providing educational and recreational 
facilities,” he insisted that the need is greater than the 
present facilities for meeting it and urged an expanded 
program. He pointed out that “we may as well face the 
facts and understand that temporary expedients are not 
adequate. When we see clearly that it will take some 
time to recover from the breakdown in our economic ma- 
chine, and that unemployment is not likely to disappear 
quickly and quietly, we shall determine to make substan- 
tial and permanent plans for youth and adults alike.” 


School for Office Workers 


The Summer School for Office Workers, held origi- 
nally at Oberlin College, this year conducted its third 
session on the campus of Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The students, most of them between 
the ages of twenty and thirty, came from sixteen different 
communities between Denver and New York, New 
Orleans and Minneapolis, and brought to their study a 
variety of work experience in jobs and in places of em- 
ployment, ranging from the offices of large public utilities 
to small offices employing only one or two girls. 

They came for the purpose of finding out for them- 
selves how they could be more effective in meeting the 
problems that they and their fellow office workers were 
facing—problems such as wage cuts, unemployment and 
insecurity—and the program of the school was built 
around these interests. The core of the study program 
was, therefore, an analysis of current economic problems, 
with special study selected according to the student’s in- 
terest, in the fields of trade unionism, political philosophies 
and social legislation. 

One third of the students belonged to trade unions— 
the Stenographers’, Typists’, Bookkeepers’ and Assistants’ 
Union; the Bookkeepers’, Stenographers’ and Account- 
ants’ Union; the American Federation of Teachers; and 
the Association of Federation Workers. Among other 
organizations in which students were active are the Busi- 
ness Girls’ Clubs of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Young Women’s Hebrew Association, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and various young people’s church organizations. 

It is through these and other groups in their home 
communities that the students carry on after their return 
from the summer school. They are forming study 
classes, they are active in work relating to social legisla- 
tion, the problems of the consumer and the organization 
of office workers. Through these means they are at- 
tempting to carry out in action the new understanding 
their study has given them of ways that workers may 
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cooperate in solving their economic problems. 

The Summer School for Office Workers is the newest 
of the summer schools organized in connection with the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers. The other schools in- 
clude Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry, the Wisconsin School for Workers in Indus- 
try and the Southern Summer School for Women Work- 
ers. Throughout the winter the Affiliated Schools con- 
ducts a number of local workers’ education centers and is 
_ increasingly called upon to advise workers’ education 
projects in all parts of the country in problems of organi- 
zation, teaching and materials. It prepares publications 
for use in local classes and conducts conferences in co- 
operation with various workers’ education groups in order 
to coordinate the programs of the many groups interested 
in this field. 


HOLC Protects Borrowers Against Fraud 


The criminal investigation section of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation announced on November 7, 1935, that 
it had recovered $472,000 for borrowers and applicants 
for loans. The funds recovered were fraudulently taken 
from borrowers and applicants as illegal fees for solicita- 
tion and as charges to borrowers by former mortgage 
holders or by impersonation of HOLC employes and by 
forgery. 

Prosecution has resulted in the conviction of 25 per- 
sons, indictments have been procured against 86 persons, 
214 cases are pending before federal grand juries, and 
over 1,000 reported frauds are being studied. The cor- 
poration also has a problem in dealing with persons who 
commit “wanton destruction” when as the result of fore- 
closure they are forced to move out. Before the corpora- 
tion takes possession some owners “tear down the light 
fixtures, take out stoves or do other damage.” 

This record is a striking commentary of the way an 
institution established for helpful and constructive pur- 
poses has to protect its clients against abuses by those 
who prey upon their ignorance and gullibility. Further- 
more, when a government institution assumes the role of 
collector of bad debts it meets with a response which 
may be as resentful as that displayed against a private 
creditor. 


Collecting Taxes 

The latest annual report of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Washington, made public recently, indicates 
that the government has to exercise eternal vigilance to 
collect what is due it because of questionable stock trans- 
actions; hoarding of income in personal holding com- 
panies ; bonuses to corporation officers which the govern- 
ment considers excessive; claims of bad debts, losses or 
contributions which the government does not allow; and 
attempts by corporations to charge off excessive depre- 
ciation. 

As the result of investigations by government agents in 
1934-1935, $276,008,250 in additional assessments were 
levied, an increase of $72,500,000 over the previous fiscal 
year. The agents obtained from taxpayers agreements to 
accept $45,224,651 in additional assessments, as con- 
trasted to $35,703,058 during the previous fiscal year. 


Football Gambling in Great Britain 
Gambling on football games is rife in Great Britain, 
even as it is in this country. (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
of November 9, for an account of the extent of such 
gambling in this country.) According to the British 


Weekly (London) of October 24, about £20,000,000 was 
expended last year, and it is expected to be even greater 
this year. This is considerably more than the estimate 
for the United States for 1935. There is no way of ge. 
curing completely reliable data but it is thought that 
there are at least 10,000,000 regular “football-pool gam. 
blers” in Great Britain. Agents work on commission 
throughout the country, in factories and offices, in rural 
and urban districts. 


In the Current Periodicals 


New Republic. November 13, 1935. 


Soule, George. “Europe—Four Expectations.”—Four types of 
attitude are to be found in Europe today: “black pessimism” which 
expects a general European war very soon, and thinks that such 
a war “necessarily means the dominance of reaction in the inter. 
nal affairs of every country, at least temporarily”; “gray 
simism . . . the orthodox opinion among the professional diplo- 
matists and military experts,” who expect war within two years 
but hope that something may happen in the meantime to prevent 
it; “optimism” which “visualizes the end of the Fascist dictator. 
ships within the next twelve months, and the reorientation of 
Europe toward peaceful cooperation, without either war or pro- 
letarian revolution”; the “middle ground” which expects “none of 
these decisive results, but a continuation of the present confusion 
and muddle.” Only “one thing is certaii—in every European 
country the masses of the people hate war and oppression.” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
November, 1935. 


Benjamin, Harold, editor. “Education for Social Control.” A 
symposium on “problems, objectives, methods, agencies, and for- 
eign experience in the field of civic education.” Hazel Kyrk, 
associate professor of home economics at the University of Chi- 
cago, discusses the education of the consumer by the schools and 
concludes that it “can make little progress until the fundamentd 
question of the relation of the state to producer and to consume 
is threshed out.” .Furthermore, “the people themselves must be 
come aware of their interests as consumers, differentiate them 
from their interests as producers, and desire to promote them.” 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, con 
siders “Liberalism and Adult Civic Education,” and finds. that 
“nothing less than publicly managed educational opportunities for 
lifelong learning about the problems of government will suffice 
for citizens in a democracy.” 


Survey Midmonthly. November, 1935. 

Bookman, C. M., executive vice-chairman, Cincinnati Community 
Chest. “Social Work and the Public Temper.”—While the “imme 
diate cause” for lower standards of giving is “the general ani 
widespread lessening of personal income,” “much of the shrinkag 
is due to lack of conviction as to personal obligation rather tha 
to pressure of economic circumstance.” The basic need is % 
moral reéducation which will touch deeper human motives fet 
giving.” There has been “a real loss of confidence by the give! 
both in social work and social workers,” which carries “a grar 
threat to all private welfare enterprises.” The trend in publi 
psychology today is toward “the old system of complete reliant 
on local public and private relief agencies... . It is . . . one 
the great obligations of private social work today to interptt 
to the public the relief situation and the nature and extent of th 
problem.” 


Better Times. (New York). November 11, 1935. 

Kingsbury, John A., formerly secretary of the Milbank Met 
rial Fund. “Trends in Social Work as I See Them.” There? 
“some distinct signs of economic recovery.” It seems also tl 
social workers are beginning to see more clearly the cause of the 
[economic] crises and to have the courage to stand for real sd 
tions of our fundamental social problem . . . the distribution’ 
wealth.” There are trends toward “much better cooperati 
among agencies engaged in social work, and especially betwe 
public and private welfare agencies” ; toward “the ascendency . «: 
and often of leadership, of the public welfare agencies”; tows 
“stronger financial support”; and “trained professional servic 
“the continuing trend . . . toward preventive measures in s0 
work.” In all these different trends the writer sees “an und 
lying all-pervading trend in the direction of a truly scientific 
titude toward all problems in social work.” 
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